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Education 

Summary 


A  SEMI-MONTHIY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS.  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  Issues 


School  aid  may  be  fighting  words  in  Con¬ 
gress  this  year.  The  NEA  has  made  clear  it  will  go 
all  out  in  its  battle  for  the  $1  billion  Murray-Metcalf 
Bill,  which  provides  for  teacher  salaries  as  well  as 
school  construction.  The  Administration  insists  on  a 
$6(X)  million  “build  now,  pay  later”  plan  that  would 
quickly  build  schools  in  “needy”  districts,  pay  for 
them  over  20  years.  The  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  is  backing  a  bill  that  would  build 
a  billion  dollars’  worth  of  schools  in  two  years. 

Education  played  a  role  at  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission’s  hearings  on  television  prac¬ 
tices  last  month  in  Washington.  'The  witnesses  in¬ 
cluded  several  educators  and  some  of  the  key  figures 
in  E-TV.  Nearly  all  urged  the  FCC  to  take  a  fiirner 
grip  on  the  TV  industry  and  raise  standards.  Many 
took  a  poke  at  TV’s  oft-scomed  gun  fights,  killings  and 
slug  fests.  An  exception  was  M.I.T.  Prof.  Ithiel  Poole 
who  suggested  that  video  violence  might  be  beneficial 
since  it  helps  purge  children  “of  similar  feelings.” 

Tho  National  Citizens  Council  for  Better 
Schools  came  to  a«  end  on  Jan.  1.  The  death  knell  was 
first  sounded  in  August  when  the  council  ceased  near- 
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ly  all  operations,  including  its  monthly  organ.  Better 
Schools.  Probable  cause  for  the  demise  was  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  unwillingness  to  go  along  with  its  sponsor,  the 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  on  tackling 
controversy.  The  National  School  Boards  Association 
is  taking  over  the  Council’s  informational  services  and, 
it  is  hoped,  various  citizens  groups  will  take  over  some 
of  the  Council’s  other  functions. 

‘^Project  talent**  begins  in  Mareh  when  half- 
a-million  students  in  LOW  high  schools  will  take  a 
series  of  tests  in  the  first  stage  of  a  projected  20-year, 
nationwide  talent  search.  The  project,  administered  by 
Pittsburgh  University,  is  designed  “to  find  what  tal¬ 
ents  our  youth  have  and  what  kind  of  education  and 
guidance  will  enable  them  to  develop  to  their  great¬ 
est  potential.”  Over  a  20-year  period,  the  same  group 
will  be  followed  up  to  see  how  accurate  the  tests  were 
in  predicting  their  future  growth. 

Some  integration,  or  no  pnblie  schools  at 

all,  sums  up  the  situation  in  Atlanta  and  the  whole 
state  of  Georgia.  On  D,ec.  1,  the  Atlanta  school  board, 
acting  under  federal  court  orders,  adopted  a  pupil 
placeriienl  plan.  But  the  catch  is  the  Georgia  Legis¬ 
lature,  which  previously  passed  laws  that  will  close 
schools  permitting  any  integration.  This  could  result 
in  the  closing  of  all  the  public  schools  in  Georgia.  The 
Legislature  convenes  this  week,  but  observers  are  not 
optimistic  thab  new  legislation  will  be  passed  permit¬ 
ting  the  Atlanta  pupil-placement  plan  to  go  into  effect. 

Saperintendonts  are  aboat  to  fight  back 

against  “landlubber”  critics  of  the  schools,  predicts 
Dr.  Finis  E.  Engleman,  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Administrators.  Speak¬ 
ing  in  Kentucky,  he  said,  “Too  many  good  school  su¬ 
perintendents  are  being  decapitated  liecause  they 
refuse  to  take  orders  from  landlubbers  who  have  never 
sailed  the  seas  of  education.  But  the  superintendent 
is  .  .  .  about  to  stop  apologizing  ...  he  realizes  he  has 
turned  the  other  cheek  once  too  often  and  that  many 
of  the  school  critics  are  attacking  the  success  and  not 
the  failures  of  schools.” 
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•  Adminigtration 

Principals  are  the  key  to  discipline.  If  they 
support  teachers  who  come  to  them  with  problem 
students,  discipline  holds  up.  But  if  they  balk  at  back¬ 
ing  up  teachers,  discipline  breaks  down.  Spokesmen 
for  two  Illinois  groups,  the  Chicago  Teachers  Union 
and  the  Illinois  Education  Assn.,  claim  all  too  many 
principals  are  balkers. 

John  Fewkes,  CTU  president,  said  he  feels  the 
moment  a  student  gets  out  of  hand  he  should  be 
shipped  to  the  principal’s  office  and  disciplined.  The 
student  either  gets  in  line  or  gets  out  of  the  classroom. 
Joining  Fewkes  is  Frank  Balthis,  IE  A  field  assistant, 
who  added,  “Teachers  aren’t  always  right  but  the 
probability  is  that  they  are  right  wnen  they  bring  a 
student  to  the  principal’s  office  because  most  teachers 
do  that  only  as  a  last  resort.” 

Calling  for  more  written  policies  that  would  back 
teachers  to  the  hilt  in  discipline  cases  and  spell  out 
exactly  what  steps  should  be  taken,  Fewkes  said,  “This 
would  stiffen  the  spines  of  some  of  the  weak  sisters 
among  principals.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  School  in  American  Society,  btj  Ralph  L.  Pounds  and  James 
R.  Bryner.  Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  II.  5I8pp. 
$6.75.  (A  text  dealing  with  trends  and  contemporaru  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  American  social  order  significantly  at  work 
in  the  public  schools.  Defines  general  structure  and  problems 
of  education,  presents  conflicting  philosojyhic  viewpoints  as  to 
school  goals.  Authors  lean  toward  (’xperimentalist  approach.) 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 

Imagination  can  beget  »ichools.  In  1958  the 
school  board  in  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J.,  successfully  used 
a  slide  film  to  help  promote  a  bond  issue  for  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  elementary  school  facilities.  In  1959  the 
board  was  asking  Cedar  Grove  to  pass  a  $2.7  million 
bond  issue  that  would  pay  for  construction  of  a  high 
school  and  an  elementary  school.  Cedar  Grove  had 
been  “renting”  space  for  its  nearly  500  teen-agers  in  a 
neighboring  town’s  high  school  but  that  town  will 
not  be  able  to  give  space  after  1960.  The  issue  was 
clear:  Cedar  Grove  had  to  have  its  own  high  school. 

A  slide  film  had  worked  on  the  voters  for  a  previous 
bond  issue,  reasoned  the  school  board,  so  why  not  a 
motion  picture  this  time.  A  local  volunteer  citizens 
conunittee  accepted  the  challenge  and  agreed  to  put 
out  a  movie  as  pm-t  of  its  public  relations  campaign. 

With  school  kids  as  actors,  a  'TV  newscaster  as  nar¬ 
rator,  a  public  relations  executive  as  one  of  the  script¬ 
writers,  and  all  sorts  of  good  amateur  help,  the  com¬ 
mittee  ground  out  a  28-minute,  16  mm.  color-sound 
film  that  dramatically  showed  Cedar  Grove’s  need  for 
the  new  schools.  The  $2,000  film  (the  school  board 
paid  the  bills)  was  shown  to  civic  clubs,  PTAs,  church 
groups  and  in  dozens  of  homes.  The  school  board,  the 
local  newspaper  and  just  about  everyone  else  agreed 
the  film  deserved  an  Oscar. 


Did  it  do  the  job?  Despite  a  soaking  downpour,  a 
record  number  of  voters  went  to  the  polls  and  voted 
2-to-l  for  the  bond  issue. 

Education  will  be  a  big  issue  in  the  presi¬ 
dential  campaign  this  year.  The  Democrats  already 
have  made  it  a  strong  plank  in  their  platform.  Meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York  City  last  month  to  shape  policy  for 
the  campaign  and  for  the  reopening  of  Congress,  the 
top-level  Democratic  Advisory  Council  came  out  four¬ 
square  for  increased  federal  aid  (“Our  goal  is  that 
no  qualified  boy  or  girl  be  denied  an  education  for 
purely  financial  reasons.”),  an  expanded  and  “vitalized” 
HEW  Department,  and  removal  of  the  controversial 
loyalty  oath  provision  from  the  NDEA  Loan  and 
Fellowship  program. 


•  The  math  Program 

Too  niucb  **how’*  and  not  enough  *^wby” 

spoils  a  good  math  program.  This  was  the  gist  of  a 
report  made  by  members  of  a  PTA  study  group  in 
Montgomery  County,  Md.,  who  decided  to  find  out  for 
themselves  whether  the  county’s  math  curriculum  was 
any  good. 

The  curriculum  is  excellent,  they  agreed,  but  in¬ 
effective.  The  reason:  Most  teachers  know  the  “how” 

—  teaching  methods  —  but  not  enough  of  the  “why” 

—  subject  matter. 

The  committee  was  made  up  of  professional  scien¬ 
tists,  mathematicians  and  engineers,  with  top  county 
educators  acting  as  advisers.  Their  eyebrow-raising 
report  is  still  being  examined  by  local  PTA  units  and 
will  likely  win  wide  approval.  It  is  expected  to  carry 
weight  with  county  school  officials. 

More  than  a  criticism,  the  report  also  contains  some 
concrete  suggestions  for  giving  math  teachers  more 
authority  in  their  subject.  Here  are  some: 

—  Expansion  of  in-service  training  in  math  for  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teachers. 

—  Selection  and  training  of  teachers  with  outstanding 
backgrounds,  interest  and  aptitude  in  math.  'These 
specialists  would  teach  math  in  grades  4,  5,  6. 

—  Adoption  of  a  plan  for  achievement-grouping  of 
students  in  different  math  classes  within  the  same 
grades. 

—  Revision  of  testing  procedures  in  elementary  math 
and  appointment  of  a  full-time  supervisor  to  direct 
the  county’s  elementary  math  program. 


•  Curriculum 

Don’t  rnsb  students  tbrongb  bigb  school 

is  the  advice  of  the  majority  of  administrators  inter¬ 
viewed  in  a  study  of  45  southern  high  schools  which 
offer  programs  for  talented  students.  Administrators 
of  35  of  the  schools  prefer  giving  talented  students  as 
many  as  24  units  of  work  and  making  their  courses 
deeper  and  richer. 
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The  study  also  showed  that  in  95%  of  the  schools, 
English  is  the  subject  most  frequently  offered  as  an 
enriched  course.  Sixty-nine  per  cent  offer  enriched 
math  courses,  55%  offer  general  science  and  41%  offer 
French  and  Spanish. 

The  study  was  directed  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Albright,  dean 
of  extension  programs  at  the  University  of  Kentucky 
and  was  reported  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Southeni 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


Modern  wars  will  be  won  In  laboratories 

and  not  on  the  playing  fields.  President  A.  Whitney 
Griswold  declared  last  month  in  his  annual  report  to 
Yale  University  alumni. 

He  said  that  it  was  “essential  to  strengthen  our 
nation’s  position  in  pure  science,  from  which  stems 
all  technological  advance.”  He  deplored  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  “our  limited  comprehension  of  modern  science 
and  its  relation  to  other  fields  of  learning  and  endeavor. 

“The  solution,”  he  asserted,  “is  not  in  crash  pro¬ 
grams  nor  in  curricular  devices  but  in  an  acceptance 
of  the  need  for  pure  learning.  The  ultimate  aim  of 
pure  science  is  not  technology  ...  its  ultimate  aim  is  to 
understand  and  explain  the  universe  in  which  man 
lives.” 

Should  teacbers  take  part  in  politics? 

Despite  definite  dangers,  they  should.  At  a  recent 
workshop  some  100  members  of  the  Connecticut 
Education  Assn,  agreed  that  politics  is  a  desirable 
activity  for  teachers  because  their  education  and 
background  qualifies  them  to  make  outstanding  contri¬ 
butions  to  local,  state  and  national  affairs.  Two  taboos: 
Keep  partisan  politics  and  opinions  out  of  the  class¬ 
room.  Because  of  the  implication  that  they  might  be 
seeking  favors,  teacher  associations  must  never  actively 
support  political  candidates. 

Is  this  ^^The  Age  of  Education?”  Instead  of 
being  termed  “The  Atomic  Age,”  Clarence  Faust, 
president  of  the  Ford  Foundation’s  Fund  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Education  suggests  that  historians  look¬ 
ing  back  at  the  20th  century  may  decide  that  the 
tremendous  expansion  and  interest  in  education  was 
the  outstanding  event  of  the  period. 

Writing  the  preface  to  a  two-year  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Fund,  Faust  says,  “perhaps  we  may 
even  come  to  see  that  education  should  not  be 
conceived  of  primarily  as  a  means  to  an  end,  but 
as  an  end  in  itself,  that  the  acquisition  of  wisdom  is 
infinitely  more  important  than  the  acquisition  of 
‘know-how,’  and  that  the  role  of  education,  therefore, 
is  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
man’s  peculiarly  human  capacity  for  thought  and 
reflections  along  the  full  range  of  its  possibilities. 

“As  the  Fund  has  analyzed  the  present  situation  in 
American  education,  it  has  been  driven  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  advancement  is  most  critical  and  most 
likely  at  three  points:  namely,  in  the  personnel  re- 


“Since  the  nation  does  not  have  an  infinite 
number  of  dollars  to  spend,  we  must  stack  our 
space  program  up  against  other  top-priority  na¬ 
tional  goals.  The  strengthening  of  our  education 
is,  in  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  urgently  im¬ 
portant  of  these  national  goals  and  I  wish  that 
we  also  could  see  a  great  wave  of  public  e.xcite- 
ment  and  zeal  to  meet  some  of  the  urgent  needs 
of  our  edvication  system  along  with  the  excite¬ 
ment  and  zeal  that  is  created  by  the  glamorous 
field  of  space  .  .  .  Education  cannot  be  a  nervous 
weathervane  swaying  with  every  fitful  breeze 
but  it  can  be  a  major  means  whereby  a  society 
adapts  itself  to  changing  conditions  and  new 
challenges  ...” 

—  Dr.  James  R.  Killian,  Jr.,  Chairman, 
MIT,  74th  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  Boston,  Dec.  4,  1959 


sources  for  education,  in  the  programs  of  schools  and 
colleges  and  in  the  relationship  of  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  to  society.” 

The  113-page  report  outlines  how  the  Fund  has 
spent  $12,290,527  from  January,  1957  to  September, 
1959  to  advance  education  in  these  three  areas. 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


America's  bright  young  mothers  may  be  the 

answer  to  the  teacher  shortage.  After  completing  a 
three-year  experiment,  Yale  University  said  young 
college-trained  mothers  proved  to  be  better  instructors 
than  the  average  beginning  teachers,  are  more  likely 
to  remain  in  the  protession  and,  best  of  all,  there  are 
plenty  of  them. 

Yale  trained  eight  young  (30  to  45  years  of  age) 
mothers  over  a  threeryear  stretch  to  give  them  time 
to  perform  their  duties  at  home.  Six  had  children  of 
preschool  age.  The  training  cost  $750  per  mother  and, 
when  the  experiment  was  over,  they  received  test 
scores  that  compared  favorably  with  those  of  gradu¬ 
ating  college  seniors. 

Of  the  eight  who  participated  in  the  experiment, 
five  are  still  teaching  and  the  rest  are  planning  edu¬ 
cation  careers.  Said  one,  “I  welcome  the  chance  to 
try  my  hand  at  teaching.  I  now  find  it  exciting  and 
rewarding  and  it  doesn’t  interfere  with  my  home  life.” 

Have  program,  will  travel,  sums  up  a  unique 
in-service  training  plan  for  teachers  anywhere  in 
New  York  State  provided  by  Syracuse  University. 
Started  three  years  ago,  it  consists  of  a  special  con¬ 
ference  series  offered  by  40  SU  School  of  Education 
faculty  members,  who  are  ready  to  travel  to  any 
school  in  the  state  as  one-day  conference  leaders. 
About  20  of  these  conferences  are  held  each  year, 
usually  in  small  towns  and  rural  districts,  drawing 
an  average  annual  attendance  of  1,500. 
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The  “conferences  on  wheels”  are  not  the  usual  work¬ 
shops  or  courses  but  rather  one  day  professional  pack¬ 
age  programs  designed  especially  for  teachers  who 
lack  ready  access  to  the  resources  of  a  university.  Each 
conference  centers  around  teacher-participation  proj¬ 
ects,  which  emphasize  practical  application  of  new 
theories  and  materials  for  classroom  use. 


•  The  Learner 


^^Pocho’’  is  one  reason  why  Mexican- 

Ainericans  are  Los  Angeles’  worst  educated  group. 
“Pocho”  is  the  name  for  the  wild  mixture  of  English 
and  Spanish  spoken  by  a  great  portion  of  the  city’s 
Mexican-Americans.  Its  continued  use,  plus  the  fact 
that  Los  Angeles  schools  have  no  special  English 
teaching  program,  are  among  the  reasons  for  the 
staggering  dropout  rate  among  Mexican-American 
school  children. 

Following  a  two-year  study.  Dr.  Paul  M.  Sheldon 
of  Occidental  College  reported  last  month  that  six 
out  of  10  Mexican-Americans  are  currently  failing  to 
get  through  high  school.  Their  dropout  rate  is  at  least 
10%  higher  than  that  of  any  other  ethnic  group.  In 
complete  disproportion  to  their  share  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  only  some  2%  currently  are  working  in  Los 
Angeles  in  the  professional  and  technical  fields.  There 
are  very  few  Mexican-American  teachers. 

Nearly  half  of  the  students  leave  school  when  they 
reach  “the  devastating  10th  grade,”  says  Dr.  Sheldon. 
They  are  not  only  plucked  out  of  the  “security  of  the 
junior  high,”  he  reports,  but  also  reach  the  age  when 
they  can  go  to  work.  Because  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
Mexican-American  population,  Los  Angeles  faces 
serious  consequences  unless  it  can  keep  them  in  school. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Right  to  Learn,  by  Glenn  McCracken.  Henry  Regnery  Co., 
64  E.  Jackson  Bled.,  Chicago  4.  228pp.  $4.50.  (Report  on  the 
12-year  New  Castle,  Pa.,  experiment  in  reading.  A  new,  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  how  children  at  New  Castle  were  taught 
to  read  six  months  to  one  year  above  national  levels,  through 
use  of  audiovisual  materials,  other  techniques.) 


•  Science  Education 


What’s  a  gee  whiz  reaction?  It’s  when  some 
remarkable  scientific  principle  is  explained  and  the 
classroom  goes,  “Gee  whiz!”  Beginning  next  semester 
a  team  of  specially  trained  instructors  will  begin  tour¬ 
ing  high  schools  in  seven  midwestern  states  in  an 
attempt  to  eliminate  the  “gee  whiz  reaction”  by  ex¬ 
plaining  scientific  phenomena  simply  and  understand¬ 
ably.  Says  Jerrold  W.  Maben,  program  coordinator, 
“We  want  students  to  be  instructed,  not  amazed.” 

Trained  for  the  tour  during  a  14- week  course  at 
Michigan  State  University,  the  20-member  team  will 
demonstrate  new  techniques  to  both  teachers  and 
students.  By  showing  the  classes  how  to  build  home¬ 
made  science  equipment,  the  team  hopes  to  encourage 
practical  experimentation  that  will  augment  text¬ 
book  work. 


•  « 


1. 


Ten  Major  ] 


—  as  reported 


byhh 


The  National  Defense  Education  Act  completed  its 
first  year  of  operations. 

The  date  was  September  27,  1959.  During  this 
first  year  around  $115  million  was  distributed. 
The  money  was  used  to  help  state  and  local  edu¬ 
cators  re-examine  and  begin  improvements  in 
science,  math,  visual  aids,  technical  education 
and  preparation  of  statistics.  Higher  education 
oflBcials  had  access  to  federal  funds  to  provide 
loans  to  undergraduates  and  fellowships  for  grad¬ 
uate  students.  For  the  second  year,  1959-60, 
Congress  voted  $150  million. 


Federal  courts  declared  unconstitutional  Virginia's 
massive  resistance  laws  against  integration. 

This  event,  January  19,  1959,  brought  to  a  climax 
one  state’s  legal  eflForts  to  oppose  the  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  decision  of  1954.  It  typified  the 
almost  unbroken  series  of  federal  and  state  court 
actions  demanding  some  compliance  with  the 
Supreme  Court’s  niling.  Those  in  favor  of  in¬ 
tegration  regarded  it  as  a  victory  for  their  point 
of  view.  They  also  found  comfort  in  the  success¬ 
ful  desegregation  policies  practiced  in  Baltimore, 
Wilmington,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  all  border  communities  where  in¬ 
tegration  was  accepted. 


•  « 


3.  Prince  Edward  County,  Virginia,  abandoned  its  entire 
public  school  system,  rather  than  permit  racially 
mixed  classes. 

This  was  the  most  drastic  example  of  resistance 
to  integration.  There  was  less  violence  this  year 
than  last  in  southern  communities  growing  out  of 
efforts  to  integrate  public  schools.  A  report  by 
the  U.  S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  pointed 
out,  however,  that  some  school  boards  of  the 
South  will  require  from  10  to  12  years  before 
they  can  make  a  start  toward  integration. 

4.  The  automatic  teaching  machine  made  its  formal 
appearance. 

On  Labor  Day,  1959,  Dr.  B.  F.  Skinner,  Harvard, 
displayed  his  teaching  machine  before  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Psychological  Association  convention  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  formal  date 
marking  the  introduction  of  what  has  been  called 
automatic  teaching,  automation  in  the  classroom, 
self-instruction  or  programmed  teaching.  At  least 
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or  Educational  Events  of  1959 

by\the  Educational  Press  Association  of  America 


three  manufacturers  have  produced  a  number  of 
models,  not  only  of  Dr.  Skinner’s  device  but  of 
several  other  automatic  teaching  instruments. 
The  role  of  automatic  teaching  in  American 
schools  is  currently  subject  to  vigorous  discussion 
and  research. 


James  B.  Conant  issued  his  report  on  "The  American 
High  School  Today." 

One  remarkable  thing  about  the  report  was  that 
it  remained  on  the  best  seller  list  for  months. 
Another  was  the  fact  that  Dr.  Conant  expressed 
general  satisfaction  with  the  American  high 
school  at  a  time  when  some  critics  went  so  far 
as  to  brand  it  “the  graveyard  of  American  great¬ 
ness.”  Dr.  Conant’s  recommendations,  among 
others,  included  abolition  of  the  small  high 
school,  lengthening  the  school  day,  improvement 
of  guidance,  more  attention  to  the  gifted  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  foreign  language  instruction. 


The  Ford  Foundation's  massive  infusion  of  funds  into 
an  effort  to  improve  teacher  education. 

In  1959,  the  Ford  Foundation  emerged  as  a  force 
for  the  redirection  of  American  education.  ( Some 
called  it  a  giant  gadfly.)  In  this  year,  it  spent 
S15.5  million  activating  what  it  hoped  would  be 
a  decisive  break-through  in  teacher  education; 
another  $21  million  on  its  new  Science  and  En¬ 
gineering  program.  An  independent  Ford  affil¬ 
iate,  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  spent  another  $12,290,000  (Jan.  1957-Sept. 
1959)  supporting  projects  and  experiments  to  im¬ 
pel  educators  to  re-examine  traditional  practices 
and  to  venture  into  new  realms  of  thought  and 
experimentation.  Among  other  interests,  the 
Fund  supported  studies  of  TV  for  school  use, 
better  utilization  of  staff,  alleviation  of  teacher 
shortages  and  teacher  recruitment  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  audiovisual  materials,  such  as  film 
courses. 


7.  The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  issued  "Soviet  Com¬ 
mitment  to  Education,"  a  report  of  the  first  official 
U.  S.  educational  mission  to  the  USSR. 

This  is  a  formal  recounting  of  the  Soviet  experi¬ 
ence  with  education  as  seen  by  American  gov¬ 
ernment  officials.  The  report  was  one  of  many 
reminders  that  the  Russians  have  a  passion  for 


education  and  that  Americans  have  too  long  ig¬ 
nored  Russian  educational  and  cultural  achieve¬ 
ments. 

8.  The  National  Education  Association  published  a  two- 
volume  report  on  delinquent  behavior  —  its  causes 
and  possible  remedies. 

The  reports  stemmed  from  the  findings  of  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Project,  financed  by  the 
NEA  and  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Kvaraceus,  Boston  University,  These 
reports  were  released  at  an  opportune  time,  when 
many  communities  were  struggling  to  combat  a 
rising  tide  of  youthful  crime.  These  studies  pro¬ 
vided  an  approach  for  understanding  delinquent 
behavior  and  contained  many  suggestions  for 
schools,  administrators  and  teachers  on  what  to 
do  about  it. 

9.  Educators  observed  John  Dewey's  1 00th  birthday 
anniversary. 

The  controversial  philosopher  was  born  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  October  29, 1859.  His  influence  on  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  of  the  U.  S.  has  had  its  ups  and 
downs  —  the  present  time  being  one  of  the  down 
points.  But  while  Deweyism  has  never  been  as 
strong  as  his  critics  believed,  neither  has  its  in¬ 
fluence  been  entirely  wiped  out.  All  over  the 
land,  bands  of  Dewey  enthusiasts  observed  the 
centenary  with  'fonims,  panel  discussions, 
speeches.  The  educational  press  devoted  space 
generously  to  honor  or  re-evaluate  the  man  and 
his  thinking. 

10.  Fire  protection  officials  reported  that  53,000  public 
school  buildings  across  the  nation  have  been  in¬ 
spected  to  correct  major  and  minor  fire  hazards,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  disastrous  Chicago  parochial  school  fire. 

The  National  Fire  Protection  Association  re¬ 
ported  on  December  1  that,  during  1959,  Amer¬ 
ica’s  schools  carried  on  the  most  intensive  fire 
safety  campaign  ever  attempted  in  our  history. 
This  activity  was  a  direct  result  of  a  fire  which 
killed  nearly  100  students  and  teachers  in  Our 
Lady  of  Angels  School  in  Chicago  late  in  1958. 
The  Association  reported  that  the  lives  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  school  children  are  safer  this  year  than 
one  year  ago,  but  about  18  million  children  “are 
still  needlessly  exposed  to  fire  hazards.” 
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•  Guidance 


Can  troubled  children  be  spotted  through 
mass-testing?  Prof.  Gwen  F.  Arnold  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  is  trying  to  find  out.  Dr.  Arnold  and  a 
staff  of  researchers  are  currently  testing  all  of  the 
nearly  4,000  children  from  five  to  19  in  Wisconsin’s 
Shawano  County  looking  for  a  technique  that  will 
enable  educators  to  take  a  short  cut  in  identifying 
and  helping  children  with  emotional  problems. 

The  youngsters  are  being  tested  for  intelligence, 
achievement,  speech,  hearing,  vision  and  individual 
and  emotional  traits.  When  the  tests  are  evaluated, 
those  who  appear  to  need  individual  diagnosis  will 
be  studied  separately. 

Dr.  Arnold  and  her  staff  are  attempting  to  locate 
three  categories  of  children  with  mental  health  prob¬ 
lems:  the  psychotic  child  who  must  be  treated  outside 
the  school  system,  the  pre-psychotic  who  can  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  psychiatric  treatment  and  helped  while  still 
in  school,  and  the  so-called  “anxious”  child  who  can 
be  aided  by  teachers  and  counselors  and  by  improv- 
ment  of  environment. 


•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 


Latest  episode  in  tbe  running  battle  over 
compulsory  prayer  in  public  schools  occurred  in  Her¬ 
rick,  New  York.  A  state  supreme  court  justice  ruled 
that  the  schools  could  continue  an  eight-year-old 
practice  of  morning  prayer  sessions  as  long  as  children 
of  parents  who  objected  to  the  22-word,  nonsectarian 
prayer  were  excused.  Without  compulsion,  he  ruled, 
the  prayer  is  only  an  accommodation  that  does  not 
violate  the  principle  of  separation  of  church  and  state. 

Religion  is  no  excuse  for  keeping  a  child  out  of 
school.  And  no  matter  how  good  a  teacher  a  child’s 
mother  or  father  may  be,  training  at  home  cannot 
take  the  place  of  that  provided  by  organized  public 
or  private  schools.  So  ruled  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court 
last  month  in  a  case  involving  a  14-year-old  girl  whose 
parents  took  her  out  of  public  school  on  the  grounds 
that  their  religious  beliefs  were  violated  by  some  of 
the  school’s  activities  —  dancing,  eating  meat,  fish  or 
fowl  and  listening  to  music.  The  court  reversed  a  pre¬ 
vious  decision  made  by  a  lower  court  that  had  said 
the  education  being  given  the  girl  in  her  home  was 
the  equivalent  to  that  of  a  private  school.  “Although 
the  freedom  to  believe  is  absolute,”  held  the  court, 
“religious  beliefs,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  not  a 
legal  justification  for  violation  of  positive  law.” 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Here’s  sometbing  to  pass  on  to  parents:  Aspirin 
is  poisoning  more  children  than  ever  before,  two 
Washington,  D.  C.,  doctors  reported  last  month  fol¬ 
lowing  what  they  termed  the  largest  study  ever  made 


of  the  use  of  aspirin.  As  compared  with  a  1948  study, 
the  doctors  said  a  30%  increase  of  aspirin-poisoning 
was  noted  at  Children’s  Hospital,  Washington.  Prob¬ 
ably  a  similar  rise  has  occurred  throughout  the  nation. 
The  doctors  attributed  this  primarily  to  the  addition 
of  candy-like  flavoring  to  children’s  aspirin.  Children 
seek  it  out  in  the  belief  it  is  candy.  Many  parents  and 
even  some  doctors  do  not  realize  that  aspirin  in  large 
amounts  can  cause  severe  poisoning  and  occasionally 
even  death,  they  reported. 

The  study  was  made  by  Mrs.  Seymour  Goldblatt  of 
the  George  Washington  University  School  of  Medicine 
and  Joseph  M.  LoPresti  of  Georgetown  University 
School  of  Medicine. 


•  Higher  Education 


How  safe  is  academic  freedom  in  colleges 
and  universities?  The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
charges  that  American  institutions  of  higher  learning 
are  in  danger  of  surrendering  their  independence  in 
return  for  research  dollars. 

Pointing  out  in  a  statement  issued  last  month  that 
two  thirds  of  the  expenditures  for  all  research  and 
development  by  colleges  and  universities  at  present 
comes  from  the  federal  government,  the  ACLU  calls 
for  a  review  of  the  effect  of  such  grants  on  the  free¬ 
dom  of  colleges  and  universities. 

The  ACLU’s  statement  acknowledges  that  spon¬ 
sored  research  has  made  “tremendous  contributions  to 
American  scholarship  and  higher  education,”  but  adds 
the  warning  that  “the  dangers  of  control  through  sub¬ 
sidy  are  imminent”  and  the  cnrrent  patterns  of  support 
“will  inevitably  lead  to  a  serious  erosion  of  university 
control  of  university  activities.” 

Among  the  dangers  the  ACLU  notes  are:  applica¬ 
tion  of  government  security  procedures  in  universities 
where  classified  research  is  conducted;  overemphasis 
on  research  in  some  fields,  especially  the  natural  sci¬ 
ences,  causing  neglect  of  other  important  areas  of 
scholarship;  too  much  study  of  matters  of  immediacy 
without  enough  research  into  the  creation  of  basic 
knowledge;  and  unfair  distribution  of  research  grants 
to  institutions  and  scholars  with  already  established 
reputations. 

Avoid  tbe  rnsb,  flank  now  is  an  old  college 
joke  that  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  adapted 
to  give  some  undergraduates  a  second  chance  to  “find” 
themselves.  Students  who  are  discouraged  by  low 
grades  and  are  about  to  flunk  because  they  are  taking 
the  wrong  course,  can  register  in  the  Division  of  Un¬ 
classified  Students. 

The  DUS  is  designed  for  students  who  find  them¬ 
selves  in  the  wrong  curriculum  rather  than  those  who 
do  not  have  the  intellect  to  achieve  passing  grades. 
University  officials  have  found  that  some  of  the  fail¬ 
ing  students  are  misdirected  by  ill-informed  high 
school  guidance  counselors,  overzealous  parents  or  a 
general  clamor  for  more  scientists. 

Unclassified  students  are  permitted  to  take  courses 
in  any  curriculum  but  mu.st  achieve  a  77  grade  average 
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to  transfer  out  of  the  division.  About  70%  of  the  646 
students  who  have  enrolled  in  the  division  since  it  was 
started  in  1952  have  been  “rescued”  from  flunking 
out  of  college,  it  was  stated. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

College  and  University  Trusteeship,  by  Morton  A.  Rauh.  The 
Antioch  Press,  Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio.  112pp. 
$1.  (The  Board  of  Trustees  —  its  responsibilities,  its  duties,  its 
qualifications,  its  operation,  its  management.  Expresses  views 
on  more  effective  trusteeship  from  some  70  experienced  col¬ 
lege  trustees,  presidents  ana  faculty  members.) 

The  College  Handbook:  1959-61  Edition,  S.  Donald  Karl,  edi¬ 
tor.  The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  c/o  Educational 
Testing  Service,  Box  592,  Princeton,  N.  ].,  or  Box  27896,  Los 
Angel^  27.  GOOpp.  $2.  (Lists  the  250  member  schools  of  the 
CEEB  with  descriptions  of  campuses,  requirements,  costs  for 
tuition,  books  and  living  expenses,  study  programs,  available 
scholarships  and  other  aids.  A  handy  reference  aid  for  guidance 
counselors,  parents  and  students.) 


•  Catholic  Education 


Catholics  should  think  twice  before  voting 
against  special  taxes  for  public  schools.  A  Catholic’s 
only  consideration  must  be  whether  the  tax  will 
help  raise  the  educational  level  of  his  community,  says 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  McKune,  editor  of  The  Record,  a 
Catholic  publication.  Father  McKune’s  advice  was 
directed  to  Catholics  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  the  eve  of 
a  vote  for  the  extension  of  a  special  50^  school  district 
tax.  He  wrote: 

“While  it  is  true  that  the  children  in  Catholic 
schools  will  not  benefit  directly  by  the  school  tax,  still 
the  tax  money  is  destined  to  improve  the  general  level 
of  education  in  the  Louisville  community  and  such 
improvement  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  all  citizens. 

“Catholics,  of  course,  can  be  as  inquisitive  as  other 
citizens  in  seeking  assurance  that  their  tax  money  is 
spent  wisely.  But  if  we  are  convinced  that  the  need  is 
there,  and  that  because  of  the  need  the  proposed  ex¬ 
tension  ...  is  reasonable,  we  should  be  willing  to  vote 
affirmatively.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Catholic  Viewpoint  on  Education,  by  Neil  C.  McCluskey,  S.  /. 
Doubleday  ir  Co.,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  192pp.  $3.50.  (Dis¬ 
cusses  the  Catholic  viewpoint  on  such  preserU-day  problems  as 
use  of  public  funds  for  transportation,  welfare  and  textbooks 
for  parochial  school  children;  religious  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  and  release-time  programs.  It  also  defines  differences 
of  opinion  among  Catholics  in  the  field  of  education,  and  ex¬ 
plains  why  the  Church  insists  that  Catholic  parents  provide 
religious  education  for  their  children.) 


•  Safety  Education 


Oops!  It’s  not  only  the  children  who  fall 
down  in  school  and  hurt  themselves.  Teachers  tumble, 
too.  A  check  in  California  revealed  that  falls  lead  to 
more  than  half  of  the  disabling  work  injuries  suffered 
by  public  school  teachers.  Only  one  out  of  five  was 
hurt  in  a  fall  on  the  playground.  A  few  teachers  were 


hurt  when  they  fell  from  desks  and  chairs  while  reach¬ 
ing  for  something.  But  the  majority  took  their  spills 
on  floors  that  were  wet,  littered  or  improperly  waxed. 
Safety  experts  advise  schools  to:  Make  sure  furniture 
is  always  kept  in  place.  Anchor  rugs  and  carpets,  and 
replace  those  that  are  worn  out.  Use  floor  wax  sparing¬ 
ly,  and  apply  it  evenly.  Light  up  dark  and  obstruct^ 
passageways.  Get  spilled  liquids  or  food  cleaned  up 
fast. 


•  Driver  Education 


A  strict  crackdown  on  young  motorists  has 

drastically  lowered  traffic  accidents  in  Modesto,  Calif. 
Students  at  the  city’s  two  high  schools  may  apply  for 
permission  to  drive  to  school  only  after  subjecting 
their  cars  to  rigid  safety  checks.  Permits  are  granted 
by  the  dean  of  men,  who  first  confers  with  the  stu¬ 
dents,  and,  if  necessary,  parents.  Car  pools  are  taboo 
and  the  students  can  haul  only  their  brothers  and 
sisters.  The  students  can  drive  home  to  lunch  only 
with  parental  say-so.  Initiated  by  the  school  board 
and  the  local  police  force,  the  program  has  cut  school- 
hours  mishaps  in  half,  according  to  the  December 
Safety  Education. 


•  Education  Abroad 


English  is  growing  as  an  international 

language.  The  latest  nation  to  emphasize  English  in¬ 
struction  in  its  schools  is  Argentina.  English  will  soon 
be  introduced  in  all  Argentinean  elementary  schools 
while  knowledge  of  the  life  and  culture  of  English- 
speaking  peoples  will  be  stressed  in  secondary  schools. 
Said  Dr.  Luis  R.  MacKay,  minister  of  justice  and 
education,  “I  sincerely  believe  that  a  poem  of  Whit¬ 
man’s  or  a  page  of  Melville’s  writings  can  do  more  for 
the  United  States  in  Latin  America  than  the  routine 
celebration  of  a  national  holiday  or  the  conventional 
formalities  of  diplomatic  relations.” 


•  Adult  Education 


Adult  education  is  being  neglected  because 
government  officials  and  the  general  public  don’t 
recognize  “the  vast  problem  of  how  to  use  our  re¬ 
sources  of  people,  institutions  and  funds  to  keep 
people  educated  throughout  their  lives,”  declares 
Grace  T.  Stevenson,  past  president  of  the  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  of  the  U.S.A. 

Writing  in  the  November  Adult  Leadership,  she 
says,  “There  does  not  now  exist  in  this  country  a 
climate  of  opinion  which  recognizes  the  necessity 
for  continuing  education.  Until  we  have  the  support 
of  that  opinion  we  will  continue  to  hack  away  at  the 
main  problem  with  a  series  of  relatively  ineffective 
and  transitory  programs.” 
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•  Panorama 


A  YEAR  SINCE  THE  FIRE 

Did  the  Tragic  Chicago  School  Fire 
Awaken  School  Officials  to  The 
IMeed  for  increased  Safety? 

On  Dec.  1,  1958,  fire  ripped  through  our  Lady  ot 
Angels  School  in  Cliicago  and  killed  92  children  and 
three  nuns.  The  ashes  ot  the  holocaust  were  still  hot 
as  the  cry  went  up  all  through  the  nation  tor  the 
elimination  ot  fire  hazards  in  schools. 

A  year  later,  surveys  show  that  many  communities 
remembered  the  Chicago  tragedy  and  acted.  Many 
others  seem  to  have  tor  gotten. 

The  National  Fire  Protection  Assn.,  an  independent 
fire  satety  organization,  reported  these  advances: 

—  I'here  are  4,500,000  more  American  children  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools  now  sater  trom  fire  than  they  were  a  year 
ago. 

—  There  are  9,700,000  children  in  public  schools  in 
which  some  lite  fire  hazards  have  been  reduced. 

—  Major  or  minor  fire  hazards  have  been  corrected  in 
nearly  53,000  public  school  buildings. 

—  There  are  an  estimated  63,500  public  schools  in  the 
U.  S.  that  meet  minimum  standards  to  assure  ade¬ 
quate  lite  .satety  trom  fire. 

—  -More  than  16,500  schools  have  made  major  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  last  12  months. 

Here’s  the  sooty  side  ot  the  picture,  according  to 
replies  to  questionnaires  sent  by  the  Association  to 
more  than  2,000  communities: 

—  While  more  than  17  million  public  school  children 
attend  classes  under  reasonably  sate  fire  conditions, 
there  are  still  18  million  needlessly  exposed  to 
hazards. 

—  No  needed  improvements  in  fire  satety  have  been 
made  in  about  30,000  schools  having  8,250,000 
pupils. 

—  In  36,000  schools  having  9,700,000  pupils  where 
there  have  been  improvements,  conditions  still  fail 
to  meet  minimum  standards  to  make  reasonably  sure 
the  children  can  escape  a  fire. 

Thanks  to  improvements  made  during  the  year,  says 
the  NFPA,  “the  Chicago  fire  may  already  have  saved 
more  lives  than  it  took.”  Percy  Bugbee,  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  general  manager,  commented: 

“We  are  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  nearly  70%  of 
the  nation’s  communities  have  done  something  con¬ 
structive  about  hazards  in  their  schools. 

“But  we  have  a  long  way  to  go.” 

Installation  of  fire  safety  equipment  is  expensive. 
Sprinkler  systems  —  the  best  method  of  combating 
fire  —  cost  from  $25,000  to  $50,000.  But  money  should 
be  no  consideration  —  none  whatsoever  —  when  it 
comes  to  human  life.  In  its  investigation  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  fire,  the  National  Fire  Protection  Assn,  laid  the 
blame  squarely  on  “those  in  authority  who  .  .  .  house 
children  in  firetraps.” 

Carl  Sandburg,  in  a  poem  about  a  young  girl  who 
perished  in  a  Chicago  factory  fire,  said  it  better: 

“It  is  the  hand  of  God  and  the  lack  of  fire  escapes.” 


New  Classroom  Iltaterial 


Having  Tape  Recohoeh  Troubles?  ...  A  useful 
booklet,  The  Tape  Recorder  in  the  Classroom,  by 
Julia  Mellenbruch,  explains  how  to  use  fully,  how 
to  care  for,  operate  equipment.  Valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  select  recorder,  lists  sources  of 
materials,  equipment,  accessories.  From  Visual 
Instruction  Bureau,  University  of  Texas,  Austin, 
Texas.  Paper.  $2. 

Rainy  Recess  Games  ...  as  well  as  outdoor  ones, 
designed  for  teacher-parent  use  from  kindergarten 
through  4th  grade,  is  Easy  Games  for  Youngsters, 
by  Geraldine  Webb  Settle.  Each  game  fully  illus., 
carefully  explained,  designed  for  educational  use. 
From  T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
106pp.  $3. 

Motivate  Reacing  .  .  .  with  this  new  series  of 
12  full-color  filmstrip  sets,  ranging  from  kinder¬ 
garten  to  senior  high.  Readings  in  action,  rhymes, 
fables,  stories  brought  to  life.  First  set  begins 
with  Reading  Readiness,  series  of  10  filmstrips  — 
Recognition  Phrases,  etc.  Each  filmstrip  has  approx. 
40  frames,  individual  captions,  teacher’s  manual. 
Can  be  previewed  at  no  cost,  plus  free  bonus  $4 
filmstrip,  simply  by  writing  Eye  Gate  House,  Inc., 
146-01  Archer  Ave.,  Jamaica  35,  N.  Y.  Full  set: 
$225;  eight  sets:  $150;  four  sets:  $75. 

Teen-Age  Girls  Have  Questions  .  .  .  sometimes 
not  easily  answered.  The  Questions  Girls  Ask,  by 
Marjorie  Vetter  and  Laura  Vitray,  answers  nearly 
all  questions  that  average  girls  ask,  from  beauty 
care  to  career  worries.  Easy,  understandable.  From 
E.  P.  Dutton,  300  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10.  156pp. 
$2.95. 

The  A.ncient  World  Comes  Alive  ...  in  Alex¬ 
ander’s  Horses,  by  Alfred  Powers.  The  stoiy  of 
Alexander’s  conquest  of  the  known  world  of  his 
time  is  unfolded  before  the  eyes  of  his  favorite 
stable  bo>s  who  cared  for  the  seven  magnificent 
horses  that  carried  Alexander  to  immortal  victories. 
For  the  teens,  12-16.  From  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  119  W.  40th  St.,  N.Y.  18.  213pp.  Illus.  $3.50. 

Free  Catalcx;  of  Free  NAM  Materials  .  .  .  may 
be  had  for  the  asking.  Educational  Aids  for  Schools 
and  Colleges  lists  free  guidance,  vocational  and 
teacher’s  reference  materials  all  published  by  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  For  catalog 
copy  write:  Education  Dept.,  National  .Association 
of  Manufacturers,  2  E.  48th  St.,  N.  Y.  17. 

Social  Science,  Latin  Classes  .  .  .  will  enjoy 
two  new  paperbacks:  Plutarch’s  Lives  of  the  Noble 
Greeks  and  Lives  of  the  Noble  Romans.  Handy 
reading  and  reference  copies,  although  somewhat 
difficult  to  read  for  youngsters,  due  to  long  para¬ 
graphs,  plethora  of  classic  names  without  glossary. 
Ably  selected  by  Edmund  Fuller.  High  school. 
Laurel  Classics.  From  Dell  Publishing  Co.,  750 
Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17.  Each  383pp.  .50c. 

Free  Film  on  Corrosion  ...  is  available  for 
science  classes  on  loan  basis.  Corrosion  in  Action 
comes  in  three  parts:  Part  1,  The  Nature  of  Cor¬ 
rosion  Anode  and  Cathode  Processes  (20  min.); 
Part  2,  Origin  and  Characteristics  of  Corrosion 
Currents  (26  min.);  Part  3,  Passivity  and  Pro¬ 
tective  Films  (17  min.).  16mm  uses  animation, 
slow  motion,  time-lapse  photography.  Write:  Edu¬ 
cation  Dept.,  Rothaker,  Inc.,  729  Seventh  Ave., 
N.  Y.  19. 
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